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evidence) we may say with tolerable accuracy that this was the prevalent
medieval opinion. Nevertheless, it would be a mere blunder to infer that
there was any taste for communism, or any inclination to condemn pri-
vate property as immoral.

For a clear and considered verdict on the whole question it may be
convenient to digress for a moment from the earlier Middle Ages to the
more mature thought of St Thomas Aquinas1. After a general division
of ius into naturale and positivum, Aquinas explicitly follows Ulpian in
his definition of ius naturak, with the result that lus gentium is to be
regarded as one species of ius positivum^ though it is none the less
"naturale homini secundum rationem naturalem." In this way he finds
it possible to reconcile Aristotle^s theory of the natural slave with the
common doctrine that slavery was created by the ius gentium. As to
property, the only "naturalw possession of things is seen in the dominion
of man over other creatures, which does not involve any dwtinclio pos-
sessionum. The right of appropriation is established by the ws gentium,
and for excellent reasons. It is not even opposed to the ius naturale^
"sed iuri naturali superadditur per adinventionem rationis humanae." In
a word, property is rational, and whatever is rational is natural and
right for man. Aquinas makes, however, a valuable distinction between
the legal and the ethical aspect of the tkase. The potestas procuraiidi et
dispensandi is secured to individuals by law, but the usus of wealth should
not be regarded as private; for a man should be ready to communicate
what he has for assisting the needs of others. In this doctrine we find
the clue to the real position of the medieval Church. The treatment of
the slave and the use of private property were ethical questions, and the
doctrine of natural equality, in social status or wealth, was a reminder of
certain ethical duties. Only when the Christian attitude was giving way
to secularism did it become possible to translate the same doctrine into
an instrument of political revolution.

On the whole, then, we are obliged to conclude that the inclination to
look back to an age of innocence, or a state of nature, when coercive
government and social institutions were not yet required, contributed
little or nothing to a solution of the general problem relating to the
secular power. At first sight there is a great difference between regarding
the power of rulers as a natural invention of reason and denouncing it as
a consequence of sin. Yet even in theory the two views were compatible,
and in either case the practical application was obscure. In the first
century of the revived Empire ecclesiastical writers had good reason to
extol the greatness of the royal office. With sincere conviction men like
Sedulius Sestus and Smaragdus urge the Emperor to remember that he
is Viearvu$ Dei, that his business is to act pro vice CArijtfi, that he must
scrutinise the conduct of all classes, and admonish all who fail in their
Christian duty. Rebellion against his authority is freely condemned;
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